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Chapter I 
Background and Purpose 

Arenac Eastern High School is located in Twining, Michigan, 
a village of about 200 people located 55 miles north of Saginaw. 
The school district also serves the village of Turner (population 
200) and the city of Omer (population 363) but is primarily rural 
in nature. The high school has approximately 200 students in 
grades nine through twelve. 

Prior to the adoption of the curriculum set forth in Chapters 
IV and V below, the district required three years of English 
classes for graduation, with a fourth year expected of college 
bound students. The classes offered in fulfillment of this re- 
quirement were ninth grade English, tenth grade English, eleventh 
grade General English, American /English Literature, and twelfth 
grade College Preparatory English, the last two of which were 
intended primarily for college bound juniors and seniors. 

The exist ence of general science and general mathematics 
courses for non-college bound freshmen at the school seemed to 
signify a recognition of the differing needs and educational 
goals of non-college bound and college bound students in those 
subject areas, as did the existence of special English classes 
for eleventh and twelfth graders. No attempt had ever been made, 
however, to address through the curriculum the differing needs 



and goals of students in ninth and tenth grade English classes, 
nor had there bean any attampt to structure the eleventh grade 
non-college bound class so that it built directly on what had 
been taught in the two previous years . 

The result was that the school's English faculty became 
increasingly aware that the needs of neither the non-college 
bound nor the college bound students were being m^.t in the 
area of communication skills. The ninth and tenth grade English 
teachers faced classrooms of students with wide ranges of abili- 
ties and degrees of motivation. Some of their students had 
severe dif ficulities in reading and writing, while others in the 
same classroom were far above grade level in capability. Some 
students, no matter '■'>tat their capability, had no goals in 
mind and no motivation to succeed. Others had definite plans 
for jobs after high school, while still others intended to attend 
college. The teachers in these classes found that, even while 
attempting to individualize instruction, they did not have the 
time to remediate their slower students, challenge their more 
able students, and motivate the unmotivated at all levels of 
ability, especially when their students were at age levels 
where even the motivated often lack the self -direction needed 
to work on their own. 

The eleventh grade college bound English teacher often 
found that many of his students were frustrated by the course, 
either because they had not been challenged enough in the past 
and felt burdened by the degree of reading and writing neces- 
sary to a course that studies primarily literature, or because 
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they had not attained concepts basic to the study of literature 
and the types of composition v/ork needed in preparation for 
college. Their previous English classes, having tried to meet 
the needs of all students, had in actuality met the needs of 
few. 

The result of this perception on the part of Arenac East- 
em's English faculty was a proposal to the school district's 
superintendent that English in ninth and tenth grades be divid- 
ed into non-college bound, or general, English and college 
bound English and that eleventh grade General English be con- 
structed so that it would build on what had been taught in 
the two preceding years. The superintendent suggested adding 
a non-college bound English class for twelfth grade also. 
After a great deal of research and discussion, the new curricu- 
lum was completed and submitted to the board of education, 
which approved its implementation beginning with the 1986-1987 
school year. 

The purpose of this document, then, is to report the re- 
sults of the research done preliminary to the construction of 
the new curriculum, and to describe and detail the finished 
product. The definition of curriculum as used in this paper 
shall be "the body of courses, and the content thereof, offered 
by the department of an educational institution." (4) Life 
skills , another term used in this document, refers to those 
language skills necessary for an adult to function independently 
in Americ?- society and includes such skills as writing letters 
and filling out job applications. These skills are also some- 
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times knovm as "survival skills" or "basic skills." 

When defining terras, it should be pointed out, too, that 
"general" English here simply refers to "non-college bound" 
English and that this curriculum does not attempt to track stu- 
dents, whatever the merits or demerits of tracking may be. It 
is true that slower students will be more likely to take general 
English courses, just as they are general science or general 
mathematics, because they lack the skills or ability to keep tip 
with the types of material or the pace in the classes intended 
for college bound students. Many highly able students at 
Arenac Eastern, though, are not educationally motivated and 
have no intention of seeking any type of formal schooling past 
high school. The intention behind this curriculum is to provide 
the terminal high school student with the skills he or she will 
need upon entry into adult life. 

Too, the English faculty recognizes that students in ninth 
or tenth grade are not always certain of their goals after 
graduation and that even those who are certain may change their 
minds. Full-fledged tracking often makes it very difficult for 
students to switch tracks part way through high school if their 
goals change. Consequently, an attempt has been made to con- 
struct this non-college bound curriculum in such a way that 
such a switch can be made up until the senior year. The same 
concepts are taught in the general curriculum but not in such 
depth and not with the same materials. There also will be 
more emphasis placed on life skills in the general curriculum. 
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Chapter II 
A Review of the Literature 

A search through the card catalogs of a major university 
(Wayne State University, Detroit. Michigan) and a state college 
(Saginaw Valley State College, University Center, Michigan), 
the last thirty-six years of the Education Index , the Current 
Index to Journals in Education , and the Encyclopedia of Educa - 
tional Research yields very little research in the area of 
curriculum construction, one research study into the most ap- 
propriate subject matter for inclusion in a college English 
curriculum, and none that relates specifically to the con- 
struction of a high school curriculum in communication skills, 
let alone one intended for non-college bound high school stu- 
dents. The literature that does exist on this topic consists 
of the opinions and conclusions of university professors, high 
school teachers, and others who have obtained their ideas from 
personal experience, from research into the efficacy of various 
teaching methods and materials, or from research into aspects 
of the various communications skills themselves. 

This does not mean to denigrate the views of these people. 
Their ideas represent informed opinions and beliefs on this 
topic and must be taken into account. Hov;ever, it is also 
true that what appears in one article may often be contradicted 
in another article by an equally qualified writer. Then, too, 
some of the articles which appear in journals are by teachers 
with no more experience or education- -and often less--than 
those involved in the construction of this curriculum. Added 
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to this is the fact that nearly all the material found in this 
search relates to English curricula in general, not to what is 
needed by or best for terminal high school students. 

Thus the material covered in this review does not ordinarily 
apply specifically to non-college bound students but represents 
an overview of recent writing on aspects of the English cur- 
riculum in general. The material has been arranged according 
to the different types of subject matter ordinarily covered 
within English classes, beginning with grammar, about which 
Stephen Judy says in Explorations in the Teaching of Secondary 
English , "The study of grammar has not been shown to improve 
performance in any other area of language study or performance." 
(22, p. 37) Algeo agrees that the study of grammar does not 
necessarily improve the ability to write or. think, but does 
argue that grammar should be taught to change usage so students 
can make their speech and writing conform to standard English 
when they want or need to. He also says, "If teachers are to 
help students improve their writing, they need a common vo- 
cabulary they can both use to discuss the students' successes 
and failures--a language for talking about writing... It is 
difficult to teach the punctuation of restrictive and nonre- 
strictive clauses without discussing the grammar of those 
clauses." (1, p. 13) Stotsky finds that sentence- combining, 
an outgrowth of the influence of transformational grammar, has 
a positive effect on reading and composition abilities. (41) 

Maxwell insists that the study of literature remains es- 
sential because it "...provides information about people-- 
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including ourselves," "...helps us learn to value reading," 
and "...serves to show us models of how we express ourselves." 
(29, p. 4) Farrell argues for more study of topical works of 
literature, pointing out that many of the works now studied on 
a regular basis were first adopted in the 1800 's, when they 
were contemporary. He also says, "Among school subjects, lit- 
erature has unique powers by which to enrich individuals' ex- 
istence and to transform their values: powers that enable 
individuals to enter fully into the lives of persons different 
from themselves . . . ; powers that can transport them across 
barriers of time and space...; powers that can permit them to 
compare their attitudes, values, and experiences .. .with others..." 
(9, p. 30) Hippie, in Education in the 8Q's-English , edited 
by R. Baird Shuman, recommends continuing study of the classics, 
but also advocates more study of adolescent literature, as well 
as use of television shows and movies to teach such concepts 
as characterization and plot structure. (18) 

Judy, in an article about composition this time, under- 
scores the current importance placed on writing in the English 
curriculum by stating that since the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice first reported in 1974 the now famous decline in Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test scores, "...just about everybody wants more 
done with the teaching of writing." He advocates a process 
approach to teaching composition, with this process made up of 
pre-writing, writing with in-process guidance, and post-writing. 
He also advocates -jeer editing. (23, p. 19) Judy, Shadlow, and 
Maxwell all argue that writing instruction should not be limited 
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to the English classroom, but that every teacher should be a 
writing teacher. (23, 38, 29) 

Although writers on matters pertaining to the English 
curriculum generally seem to agree that the four primary com- 
munications skills are listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing, not much seems to have been written about including reading 
instruction in the curriculum. What has been written can be 
either subsumed under literature or falls lander the category 
of encouraging practice and independent reading. Judy recom- 
mends having a paperback reading center in each English class- 
room. (22) A "reading blitz" is indicated by Romano as en- 
couraging independent reading. This practice is similar to 
Sustained Silent Reading, but with reading expected outside 
the classroom as well. (35) Flood and Lapp say that as both 
readers and listeners, students need help in figuring out a 
speaker's or writer's purpose, style, and organization. They 
also point out that students must sometimes be taught that 
there is a content knowledge that the writer is trying to con- 
vey. (11) 

If little has been written about reading instruction as 
a part of the English curriculum, even less has been written 
about instruction in listening skills. Flood and Lapp say 
that students need to practice listening and speaking skills 
to develop reading-writing abilities because "...oral language 
is the base of the reading-writing process," and, as pointed 
out under reading, they need practice listening so that they 
can figure out a .speaker's purpose, style, and organization. 
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(11, p. 85) Glatthorn points out that while listening can 
apparently be taught, little attempt has been made to establish 
any research-based sequence of listening skills, (13) 

Again, while a wide variety of people recommend practice 
in developing speaking skills to suit a wide variety of occa- 
sions and purposes, few go beyond that. Glatthorn does say 
that oral language can be seen as having seven functions — in- 
strumental, regulatory, interactional, personal, imaginative, 
informative, and heuristic--and that students need practice in 
developing all seven. (13) 

Nearly any subject area that can be seen as a communication 
skill can find an advocate for its inclusion in a communications 
skills curriculum. Ruth insists that formal media study should 
be conducted in English classes to teach both techniques of 
production and critical viewing of television and movies. (36) 
Moral development should be considered a part of English in- 
struction, according to Milner. (31) Wolfe recommends inclu- 
sion of critical thinking skills in the communications skills 
curriculum because he feels that thinking is a language art. (47) 

Chapter III 

An Examination of the English Curricula 
at Four High Schools 

An examination of existing English curricula should also 
prove helpful to the construction of a new English pxogram, 
especially in light of the dearth of literature that specifi- 
cally relates to the topic, and consequently, visits were made 
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to four other high schools to talk to representatives of their 
English departments and to examine their course offerings. 

The first of these, Standish- Sterling Central High School, 
is a Class C hie;h school located in Standish, Michigan, abcat 
45 •. \?e8 north of Saginaw. Standish-Sterling Central places 
each student into one of three tracks: a "general" track for 
slow students, an intermediate or "regular" track for average 
students, and an advanced track for college bound students. 
All students are required to take three '^ears of English for 
graduation, with a fourth year expected of college bound stu- 
dents. In ninth and tenth grades, students on all three tracks 
have one semester of grammar and one semester of literature. 
The students on the general and regular tracks cover the same 
material as those on the advanced track, but not as quickly or 
in as much depth. Students on the general track fulfill their 
eleventh grade English requirement by taking one semester of a 
course titled English III (largely grammar and punctuation) and 
one semester of speech. Regular track students must also take 
one semester of speech, but then may earn their final semester 
of language arts credit by taking one semester of elective 
credit, with electives including such courses as Business Eng- 
lish, creative writing, American Literature, and yearbook. 
College bound students take one full year of American Literature 
and composition in eleventh grade. Reading improvement class- 
es are offered outside the English department. Students find 
it very difficult to move from the non-college bound tracks to 
the college bound track. 
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Pinconning, the second school visited, is a Class B high 
school in Pinconning, Michigan, about 30 miles north of Sagi- 
naw* Pinconning divides its students into two tracks--a gen- 
eral, or non-college bound, track and a college prep track. 
Again, three years of English are required for graduation, with 
four years expected of college bound students. Students on 
both tracks cover primarily grammar and mechanics, with some 
lit^irature, in ninth grade. In tenth grade, general track 
students cover the same type of material again, while college 
prep students take one semester of vocabulary development plus 
one of a literature elective. Available electives include 
mythology, English Literature, world literature, and science 
fiction. General track students may fulfill their remaining 
two semesters of English requirement in any two semesters of 
their junior and senior years. One of these two semesters must 
be American Literature. The second semester is an elective. 
Added to those electives listed above are creative writing, 
grammar, play production, drama, and advanced speech. College 
prep students must in their last two years take one semester 
of grammar, one expository writing class, and one semester of 
American Literature. The final semester is an elective, taken 
from the list above. All students must have the semester of 
American Literature, and the same text is used for both tracks. 
One semester of speech is required in addition to English, and 
must be taken by the end of the sophomore year. Students at 
Pinconning aluo find it very hard to change from the non-college 
bound track to the college bound track. 
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Bangor John Glenn High School, just outside Bay City, Michi- 
gan, is a Class B high school housing grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve. Students must successfully complete ninth grade English 
before taking tenth grade English, and those who have not done 
so must return to the junior high school to repeat that class. 
Students at the high s^aool are divided into three tracks -- 
basic, general, and academic--and must take two years of English 
before graduation, with a third year expected of those on the 
academic track. John Glenn requires the same basic content in 
courses for all three tracks, but with texts of differing 
difficulty. Thus, all tenth graders cover grammar as it relates 
to usage; paragraphing, essay writing, and research papers; 
speech; mythology; and world literature. However, as an ex- 
ample, the academic track uses Edith Hamilton's Mythology (New 
American Library, Inc., 1969); the general track uses Gods, 
Heroes, and Men of Ancient Greece by W. H. Rouse (New American 
Library, 1971); and the basic students use Myths and Folk Tales 
Around the World by Robert R. Potter and H. Alan Robinson 
(Globe, 1975). The theory behind this is that it reduces any 
stigma that may be attached to being in a lower track. All 
students must take mythology, so therefore, it must be expected 
that all students can learn mythology. Also, this helps to 
make it possible for students to change from the general track 
to the academic track should they eventually desire. In eleventh 
grade, all three groups have American Literature, but more em- 
phasis is placed on business writing in the basic and general 
classes, while the academic students cover more grammar and essay 



writing. Twelfth grade Academic English consists of British 
Literature and college composition preparation. 

The last high school "isited was Midland Dow, a Class A 
high school in Midland, Michigan. Midland Dow houses grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve and requires two years of English for 
graduation, with college bound seniors encouraged to take English 
during their senior year also. Except for three survey classes 
(Western Literature, American Literature, and European Literature), 
all classes are one semester in length and are elective. They 
have been divided into a communications series and an ideas 
series, however, and students are required to take one class 
from each series during each year. Classes have also been con- 
structed to range from least academic difficulty to greatest 
academic difficulty. Examples of courses of least academic dif- 
ficulty are remedial reading, paperbacks, and film study. Cours- 
es of the greatest academic difficulty include expository writing, 
advanced literature, and the survey classes. Some courses also 
have prerequisites which effectively exclude sophomores. For 
example, a student may not take independent reading until having 
completed contemporary literature. Western Literature, or ad- 
vanced literature. Dow offers semester courses in a couple of 
areas not covered by the other curricula examined. A language 
study class covers primarily dialects and body language, and 
the international literature course studies the world's major 
religions. Outside of providing course offerings that fall 
within a wide range of difficulty, Dow has made no specific 
provisions for non-college bound or college bound students. 
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Chapter IV 

A General English Curriculum 
for Arenac Eastern High School 

Ideas and information gathered from the literature avail- 
able on topics relating to English curricula and from visits 
to the four high schools discussed in Chapter III were presented 
at regular meetings of the English faculty of Arenac Eastern 
High School. From discussion of this material and presentation 
of their own views , these teachers formulated a curriculum they 
felt would meet the needs of non-college bound students at 
the school. 

This curriculum had to meet several criteria that did not 
always appear to be a consideration at the other schools. 
First, it was not a curriculum just for slow or average stu-- 
dents (though it had to meet their needs and provide for their 
success, too) because many non-college bound students are neither. 
Second, it had to provide those students who might decide to 
change their goals part-way through high school the opportunity 
to transfer to the college bound program. Third, a great deal 
of emphasis had to be placed on motivation because many of 
Arenac Eastern's non-college bound students are not educationally 
oriented enough to seek success in school for its own sake. 
Fourth, because these students are terminal high school stu- 
dents, a great deal of emphasis was placed on the types of 
language skills useful and/or needed in everyday adult life. 
In addition, a fourth year of non-college bound English, which 
none of the other schools specifically offered (though some had 
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elecrives that seniors were welcome to take), had to be added. 

Tue faculty considered briefly some sort of partial elec- 
tive format like those at Standish-Sterling Central and Pin- 
conning, but discarded this as being d.mpractical in a high school 
with three English teachers and 178 students. The faculty also 
felt that the additional work that one semester electives would 
cause during registration would make such a program unpopular 
with the administration. 

The final plan that emerged from this discussion is a com- 
bination of the semester elective system and the system pre- 
viously in use (which was simply that students registered for 
a year- long course called English, and what to teach under that 
title, and when, were entirely up to the teacher). In the new 
curriculum, four areas of concentration have been identified 
for each year of high school* Each area of concentration is 
meant to coincide roughly with one of the four marking periods 
contained in each year, though it is not the faculty's intent 
that a teacher be required to spend a full marking period on 
an area if it does not seem to be necessary, nor that he or she 
be limited to nine or ten weeks if a group seems to need more 
time on a subject. 

In ninth and tenth grades, these four areas of concentra- 
tion are grammar and mechanics, literature and reading, compo- 
sition, and life skills. More and more people who are know- 
ledgeable about education in communications skills are opposed 
to the formal study of grammar by all students, at least insofar 
as it is expected to aid composition. This view has been recog- 
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nized by the teachers involved in this project. It is their 
common experience, though, that as Algeo points out, punctuation 
and composition become much more difficult to teach when a stu- 
dent has little or no knowledge of grammar. (1) It is very 
difficult to explain to a student why a group of words is a 
sentence fragment if he or she does, not know what a subject, 
predicate, or dependent clause is, and he or she cannot be told 
what subjects and predicates are if he or she does not know what 
nouns and verbs are. Although no need is seen for students to 
explore any theory of grammar in great depth, a need is recog- 
nized for them to know the basic nomenclature of the subject 
and what the functions are of the parts of speech, prepositional 
and verbal phrases, and the types of clauses. Consequently, 
portions of the ninth and tenth grade years have been assigned 
to grammar study. This grammar study will be inter-related with 
the study of mechanics --punctuation and capitalization — and 
composition so that grammar will not be taught in isolation as 
an unusable field of knowledge that everyone thinks students 
should learn but that no one ever uses. 

Literature has been included to broaden students and their 
imaginations by introducing them to words, worlds, and ideas 
beyond their experience. It also serves as a vehicle for teach- 
ing reading skills. Consequently, works will be chosen which 
are suited to both reading and literature instruction for ninth 
and tenth grades. Instruction in ninth grade centers on short 
stories, drama, and poetry (particularly figurative language). 
Tenth graders review these areas and study mythology, the Bible, 
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and the novel. 

Through centering on compos icion, the faculty intends that 
students become better able to communicate on paper and that 
they come to understand that writing is communicating. Though 
many of these students may never write more than an occasional 
letter, that letter should communicate its writer's meaning. 
Each student should also be able to write more than that if 
he or she chooses or needs to. It is the faculty's intention 
that writing be taught as a process and that practice be plenti- 
ful, because they agree with Stephen Judy that "...actual writ- 
ing practice is the best way to ensure competent writers." (23, 
p. 20) Composition instruction in ninth grade centers on para- 
graphing, linking paragraphs together, and narrative writing. 
Tenth graders cover descriptive, argumentative, and persuasive 
writing, as well as short non-fiction reports. 

Life skills is the last of the four areas chosen to receive 
emphasis. Practically no mention seems to have been made in thc» 
literature of the inclusion of this type of material in the Eng- 
lish curriculum. None of the schools visited included study 
of this sort in their English curriculum either. At Standish- 
Sterling Central, the N^isitor was told rather vaguely that they 
thought some of thau was taught by the business department. 
Pinconning High School, according to English teacher Dionne 
Gorske, used to offer a course called Practical English but no 
longer does so because the administration felt too many students 
took it to earn an easy credit. (16) At Bangor John Glenn, 
Carol Lankenow said that she is not supposed to teach that sort 
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of material because it is not a part of the curriculum. She 
also said she does it anyway because '\**the kids need to learn 
it somewhere/' (27) She was, at the time of the interview, part- 
way through a unit on how to buy a car. Midland Dow does not 
include any material of this sort in any of its English classes. 
The Midland Public Schools do, as English Department Chairperson 
Jan Goodall pointed out to the interviewer, offer an alternative 
school for students who cannot succeed in the regular educational 
setting. (14) 

It seems odd that none of the authors encountered in a 
thorough search of the literature pertaining to curriculum, nor 
any of the schools visited, would address the teaching of such 
skills in the English classroom, because materials to teach them 
are readily available. Examples include Levin's Real Life Read- 
ing Skills and Klasky's The Amazing Adventures of Harvey Cr urn- 
baker: Skills for Living Units I and II . (28, 25, 26) Perhaps 
the ''back to basics" movement han caused schools and teachers 
to focus more on subject matter more readily identifiable as 
academic, though this does not explain why writers on curriculum 
have not addressed the topic. 

What this means, though, is that students at these four 
schools, and at others where such skills are not taught, prob- 
ably have to learn these skills as people have traditionally 
learned them--from their parents, from experience and trial and 
error, or not at all. The problem with this as it relates 
specifically to Arenac Eastern is that the school district has 
a large number of parents who are on welfare, parents who are 
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victims of substance abuse, single-parent homes, and homes where 
both parents work and are often not home v.'hen high school chil- 
dren are. Noue of these conditions is conductive to the attain- 
ment of such skills at home. In addition, responses to a sur- 
vey by another faculty committee at the school, asking recent 
graduates which aspects of their high school education had been 
most beneficial and which aspects needed improvement, indicated 
that most wished their English classes had taught more of these 
skills. Thus, a need does seem to exist, and Arenac Eastern's 
English faculty wishes to address that need. 

Placed under this category in ninth grade General English 
are reading and writing newspaper news stories, writing friendly 
and business letters, and library/research skills. Tenth graders 
complete the study of the newspaper, from human interest stories 
through classified advertisements, and re^'iew and extend research 
skills. 

Grammar and mechanics study are not extended into eleventh 
grade, except as review needed by individuals who have not at- 
tained the skills needed to succeed in their compos it ion or life 
skills work. Rather, an additional literature section is added. 
The first of these in eleventh grade covers such non-fiction 
genres as biogiaphy and essay, plus reviews short stories, drama, 
and poetry. These forms are all studied in a thematic unit, 
similar to the elective courses offered in some schools, on the 
family. At the end of this part of eleventh grade General Eng- 
lish, students should have attained the skills needed for the 
study of literature in survey units, by literary periods, or by 
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thematic units, with the purpose of such study no longer the 
attainment of skills but of knowledge about literature and of 
broadening the student's imagination. 

The second area of concentration is a brief survey of 
American literature. The faculty has included this because 
they feel that all students, general as well as college bound, 
should have some familiarity with their cultural background. 
They may not choose to read Poe or Hemingway for pleasure, but 
they should at least know who these authors are and what their 
places are in American literature and history. 

Composition work for eleventh grade General English covers 
comparison skills; expository writing; and reviews of movies, 
television shows, and books. 

The life skills area of concentration covers letters of 
application, resumes, letters of reference, filling out insur- 
ance and other forms, and simulated job interviews. These ac- 
tivities have been included here because it is expected that 
juniors be starting to feel the pressure of decisions relating 
to life after graduation, and covering them in eleventh grade 
allows time for review in twelfth grade before graduation. 

In twelfth grade General English, the four major areas of 
concentration are literature, media study, composition, and life 
skills. 

Their literature study consists of two thematic units, one 
on death and dying (including literature relating to teen sui- 
cide) and one on science fiction. Again, these units are simila: 
to electives offered in other schools and are on topics which 
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seem popular with students becoming weary of school and concen- 
trating more on their upcoming graduation than on anything else. 

The media study unit covers television, movies, radio, maga- 
zines, and advertising, and will study critical viewing, listen- 
ing, and reading--with the major emphasis placed on critical use 
of the med-^.a. Students are expected to apply the concepts gained 
in their literature study to television shows and movies. They 
also will learn to recognize advertising techniques and ploys. 
Media study has been included in this English curriculum because, 
as Ruth points out, studies show that students spend more time 
in front of the television than in the classroom and consequently 
derive much of their information about the world from television. 
She also says that television conveys values, presents role mod- 
els, and persuades viewerc to buy products--all of which make 
critical viewing skills important. (36) Many of the same types 
of characters, situations, and influences are found in movies, 
and many of the same advertising techniques are used in radio 
and magazine advertising, so all of these types of media are 
covered in this unit. 

Twelfth grade composition work focuses on creative writing, 
but also includes application of the various types of writing 
learned in previous years to the study of literature and the 
media. 

The life skills unit reviews and extends the skills cov- 
ered in eleventh grade--filling out forms, job interviews, et 
cetera--and also consists partially of some types of consumer 
education--guarantees , warranties, the rights and responsibili- 
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ties of consumers, letters of inquiry and complaint, et cetera. 
Again, thase activities are eoneenCrated near the end of the 
student's high school careers because their impending graduation 
should make them more concerned about this type of knowledge. 

Two aspects of communication skills education which are 
noticeably absent from this curriculum are speaking and lis- 
tening. Though it is expected that English teachers will pro- 
vide opportunities for students to develop their oral and aural 
communications skills, speech is a separate department at Arenac 
Eastern. All students are required to pass one year of speech 
class before graduation (and a second year of speech is offered) , 
and consequently, primary responsibility for developing speak- 
ing and listening skills is allotted to the speech department. 

As an ending note to this description of the General Eng- 
lish curriculum, the faculty wishes to stress that it is aware 
of the current mastery curriculum movement and the apparent 
benefits of a mastery curriculum. The idea of attempting to 
institute a mastery curriculum in English was discussed but 
rejected for two reasons. First, administrative and board 
approval would have to be obtained, not only for the new cur- 
riculum, but for the mastery concept as well, which would en- 
tail educating board members and parents about the mastery 
concept (a project which could take years) , prolonging the 
length of time before the new curriculum could go into effect. 
Second, no structure for the support of a mastery curriculum 
exists in the school, and the faculty had doubts about the 
ability of one department to carry out a true mastery curricu- 
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luin when the rest of the school was locked into the traditional 
system of assigning grades for levels of achievement, with 
credit earned for a semester by earning passing grades. 
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CHAPTER V 
Goals and Objectives 

The curriculum detailed in Chapter IV yields the goals and 
objectives listed below: 



Ninth Grade General English 

Grammar and Mechanics 
Goals : 

To build in students a vocabulary for use in the 
study of mechanics and composition 

To develop an awareness of the basic sentence struc- 
ture of the English language 

To develop punctuation and capitalization skills 
such that when students write, they may be under- 
stood 

Objectives : 

By the end of ninth grade, the students will be able t 
define the parts of speech 

determine by its usage in a sentence which part of 
speech a word is 

define the parts of the sentence (subject, predi- 
cate, direct object, predicate nominative or adjec- 
tive) 

identify the parts of given sentences 
define proper, plural, and possessive nouns 
identify proper, plural, and possessive nouns 
make nouns plural and possessive 
define the verb tenses 

identify verbs as past, present, or future tense 
make verbs past, present, and future tense 
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convert adjectives to adverbs 

identify prepositional phrases 

make subjects and predicates agree 

make pronouns agree with their antecedents 

identify sentence fragments lacking in sul)jects 
and/ or verbs 

correct such sentence fragment error*^ in their 
own writing 

identify run-on sentences 

correct run-on sentences in their own writing 

use end marks correctly 

use capital letters correctly 

use commas correctly in dates, addresses, and 
series; after nouns of direct address; around ap- 
positives; after introductory words; in sentences 
containing two independent clauses connected by a 
coordinating conjunction; and in direct quotations 

identify direct and indirect quotations 

correctly punctuate direct quotations 

Literature and Reading 

Goals : 

To develop and improve reading comprehension 

To encourage and develop reading for pleasure 

lo develop an awareness of literature as an art 

To broaden the experiences of students through 
literature 

To develop awareness of the short story, drama, 
and poetry as literary forms 

Objectives : 

By the end of ninth grade, the students will be able to 
identify or infer the main idea of a selection 
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identify or infer the sequence of events in a 
selection 

identify or infer details that support main ideas 

identify or infer cause/effect relationships in 
a selection 

identify or infer similarities and differences 
within a selection 

use foreboding and foreshadowing to predict a 
selection ' s outcome 

use context clues to determine the probable def- 
inition of an unfamiliar word 

identify word relationships 

draw conclusions from information given 

determine an author's purpose 

distinguish between fact and opinion 

identify the point of view from which a selection 
is told 

when given the opportunity, read for pleasure 
or information (aside from schoolwork) , both at hojae 
and at school 

define the short story and its elements: char- 
acter (protagonist, antagonist, et cetera), setting, 
conflict and its types, the plot and its parts, 
point of view, viewpoint, mood, tone (comedy, trag- 
edy, irony, et cetera), theme 

identify the above elements in short stories 

when presented with a poem, identify it as such 

define the common types of figurative language 
(simile, metaphor, personification, sjmibol) 

identify in poems the common types of figurative 
language 

render figurative language into literal language, 
thereby demonstrating comprehension 

define the more common devices of sound (rhyme, 
alliteration, repetition, onomatopoeia) 
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identify in poems the more common devices of sound 

recognize blank verse and free verse as poetry 

demonstrate comprehension of the poems presented 
by being able to relate in prose, either orally or 
in writing, what the poems says 

define terms common to drama but not to other 
literary forms (stage direction, prop, et cetera) 

demonstrate comprehension of a play read in class 
by telling orally or in v/riting what has happened 

apply to other literary works the knowledge of 
terms acquired in the study of the three genres 
given here (so that a student may recognize a sym- 
bol in a play, for example, as well as a poem) 

Composition 
Goals : 

To develop in students an awareness that writing is 
communicating 

To develop in students the ability to communicate 
their thoughts in writing 

Objectives : 

By the end of ninth grade, the students will be able to 

write a paragraph containing a topic sentence 

make transitions from one paragraph to another 

write a paper of two or more paragraphs that demon- 
strates a logical sequence of thought 

compose a narrative in which the events are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, with an introduction 
and conclusion 

Life Skills 
Goals : 

To develop in students those language skills they 
need or may want to use in everyday adult life 

To develop the ability to read the newspaper 

To enable students to find information 
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To enable students to use the library 
Objectives : 

By the end of ninth grade, students will be able to: 

define the term *'news story'' 

identify a news story in a newspaper 

write a news story with a summary lead and in in- 
verse pyramid order 

write a headline for a news story 

use the subject, title, and author cards in a 
library card catalog 

locate a given book on the shelves of a library 

identify and give the major uses of various sorts 
of reference works (dictionaries, encyclopedias, in- 
dexes, et cetera) 

use various sorts of references to locate infor- 
mation 

follow oral and written directions 
outline a selection (such as a chapter in a text) 
. outline infonaation in a logical order 
write a friendly letter 
write a business letter 



Tenth Grade General English 



Grammar and Mechanics 



Goals : 



To build in students a vocabulary for use in the 
study of mechanics and composition 
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To develop an awareness of the basic sentence struc- 
ture of the English language 

To develop punctuation and capitalization skills 
such that when students write, they may be under- 
stood 

Objectives : 

In addition to those skills attained in ninth grade, 
students will be able, at the end of tenth grade, to: 

define independent clauses 

identify independent clauses 

define dependent clauses 

identify dependent clauses 

define essential and non-essential dependent 
clauses 

identify essential and non-essential clauses 
define verbal phrases 

identify the three types of verbal phrase - ger- 
undive, infinitival, and participial 

identify sentence fragments composed of depen- 
dent clauses or verbal phrases written as complete 
sentences 

correct in their own writing sentence fragments 
composed of dependent clauses or verbal phrases 

correctly punctuate quotations within quotations 

use commas to set off introductory verbal phrases, 
introductory dependent clauses, and non-essential 
dependent clauses 

use semi-colons correctly 

use colons correctly 

use dashes correctly 

use parentheses correctly 

Literature and Reading 

Goals : 
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To develop and improve reading comprehension 

To encourage and develop reading for pleasure 

To develop an awareness of literature as an art 

To broaden the experiences of students through lit- 
erature 

To develop an awareness of the influences of the 
Bible and of Greco-Roman mythology on Western 
literature 

To introduce the various types of prose fiction 

To review and further the literary skills intro- 
duced in ninth grade General English 

Objectives : 

In addition to those skills attained in ninth grade, 
students will be able, at the end of tenth grade, to: 

define rhyming verse, blank verse, and free verse 

identify the type of verse used in a poem 

define assonance and consonance 

identify assonance and consonance when they occur 
in poetry 

define the types of prose fiction (short story, 
novella, prose allegory, prose romance, novel) 

identify a prose fiction work of more than 100 
pages as being a prose allegory, prose romance, or 
novel 

recognize major figures from Greco-Roman myth- 
ology (Hercules, Theseus, Oedipus, et cetera) 

demonstrate comprehension of major themes in 
Greco-Roman mythology 

recognize major figures from the Bible (Adam 
and Eve, Moses, et cetera) 

demonstrate comprehension of major themes in 
the Bible 

demonstrate comprehension of literary allusions to 
mythological and biblical themes and figures 
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Composition 
Goals : 

To develop in students an awareness that writing is 
communicating 

To develop in students the ability to communicate 
their thoughts in writing 

To make students aware of the different types of 
writing that fit different situations and to 
build skills appropriate to those types and situa- 
tions (for example, descriptive writing and des- 
criptive skills, persuasive writing and persua- 
sive skills, et cetera) 

Objectives: 

In addition to those skills attained in ninth grade, 
students will be able, at the end of tenth grade, to: 

write a descriptive composition 

write an argumentative composition 

write a persuasive composition 

write a brief non-fiction report 

Life Skills 
Goals : 

To develop in students those language skills they 
need or may want to use in everyday adult life 

To become familiar with the parts of a newspaper 

To encourage the use and reading of the newspaper 

Objectives : 

In addition to those skills attained in ninth grade, 
students will be able, by the end of tenth grade, to: 

define the terra ''human interest story'' 

identify a human interest story in a newspaper 

write a human interest story 

define the term "editorial" 
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find and identify editorials in newspapers 

write an editorial 

define the term *'by-line column" 

find a by-line column in a newspaper 

define the term "advice column" 

find an advice column in a newspaper 

define the terra "classified advertisement" 

find and identify the classified advertisements 
in a newspaper 

demonstrate familiarity with the various types 
of classified advertisements 

compose a classified advertisement for some pur- 
pose of their own 

find sections in a newspaper tV it give schedules 
of television shows, movies, and u^^coming social 
events 

use such schedules to determine real or hypo- 
thetical social activities 

define the terms "movie and book reviews" 

idr^ntify movie and book reviews in a newspaper 

Eleventh Grade General English 

Literature and Reading 
Goals : 

To develop and improve reading comprehension 

To encourage and develop reading for pleasure 

To broaden the experiences of students through lit- 
erature 
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To develop awareness of such non-fiction forms as 
autobiographies, biographies, essays, letters, 
and reviews as literature 

To explore through literature problems and concerns 
of family life 

Objectives : 

In addition to those skills attained in ninth and 
tenth grades, students will be able, by the end of 
eleventh grade, to: 

define autobiography and biography 

identify autobiographical and biographical writing 

define "essay" as it pertains to non-fiction 
writing 

identify essays when encountered 

demonstrate comprehension of the structure of 
an essay 

become familiar with the concepts of letters and 
reviews as literature 

American Literature 

Goals : 

To familiarize students with their cultural back- 
ground 

To acquaint students with the writing of great Ameri- 
can authors 

Objectives : 

By the end of eleventh grade, students will be able to: 

identify a certain number (decided upon by the 
instructor as time allows) of American authors and 
their works, for example, Edgar Allen Pee and "The 
Pit and the Pendulum," Robert Frost and "The Road 
Not Taken," et cetera 

demonstrate familiarity with some of the works 
by these authors 

demonstrate familiarity with the impact of some lit- 
erary works on American society (for example, Rachel 
Carson's Silent Spring or The Jungle by Upton Sinclair) 
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Composition 
Goals : 

To develop in students the ability to communicate 
their thoughts in writing 

To make students aware of the different types of 
writing that fit different situations and to 
build skills appropriate to those types and 
situations 

Obj ectives : 

In addition to those skills attained in ninth and 
tenth grades, students will be able at the end of the 
eleventh grade, to: 

write a comparison/contrast composition 

write an expository composition explaining a posi- 
tion or a process 

write reviews of movies, books, and television shows 

Life Skills 
Goals : 

To develop in students those language skills they 
need or may want to use in everyday adult life 

To provide students with the language skills they 
need to find jobs 

Objectives : 

By the end of eleventh grade, students v;ill be able to: 

write a letter of application for a job 

compose a resume 

obtain letters of reference 

write letters of reference for others 

complete, with no errors, job application forms 
and insurance forms 

complete- --with attention to body language, polite- 
ness, et cetera--a simulated job interview 
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Twelfth Grade General English 

Literature 
Goals : 

To develop and improve reading comprehension 

To encourage and develop reading for pleasure 

To broaden the experiences of students through literature 

To identify characteristics that make science fiction a 
distinct style of prose fiction 

To explore through literature personal and societal 
attitudes toward death and dying 

To explore through literature the subject of teen suicide 
Objectives : 

In addition to those skills attained in ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh grades, students will be able, by the end of 
twelfch grade, to: 

define science fiction 

identify aspects of science fiction that make it dis- 
tinct from other styles of prose fiction 

become cognizant of personal attitudes toward death 
and dying through the study of literature 

identify through the study of literature pressures 
and influences that result in teen suicide 

Media 

Goals : 

To view critically television and movies 

To determine ways in which television and movies convey 
values and present role models 

To read critically material in magazines 

To apply propaganda techniques to advertising and detect 
advertising ploys 
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Objectives : 

At the end of twelfth grade, students will be able to: 

critically assess in written reviews the quality of 
writing in a movie or television show 

assess how close a parallel of real life events in 
television shows are 

identify propaganda techniques used in advertising 

identify advertising ploys and gimmicks 

identify role models created by television or movies 

create, through the use of videotape machines, orig- 
inal television shows and movies 

Composition 
Goals : 

To apply the various types of compositions to writing 
about literature, television shows, and movies 

To use figurative language and vivid modifiers in orig- 
inal writing 

To create original worlds and ideas 
To imagine 
Objectives : 

By the end of twelfth grade, students will be able to: 

apply the various types of compositions to writing 
about literature, television shows, and movies (for ex- 
ample, a comparison of Rambo and a Clint Eastwood char- 
acter, a description of J. R. Ewing's personality, et 
cetera) or 7 , 

write original short stories with original figurative 
language and vivid modifiers 

write original poems, both rhymed and in free verse 

create original ideas through imaginative writing 

write and illustrate a children's book, then read it 
to an elementary classroom 
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Life Skills 
Goals : 



To review the skills involved in attaining a job 

To develop in students comprehension of guarantees and 
warranties - and of their types 

To develop in students a knowledge of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of consumers 

To attain a knowledge of the avenues of action avail- 
able to a consumer in the event of the purchase of a 
defective product or service 

To write letters of inquiry and complaint 
Objectives : 

In addition to the skills attained in ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh grades, students will be able, by the end of twelfth 
grade, to: 

identify the specific types of protection offered a 
consximer by a warranty or guarantee 

demonstrate knowledge of the various rights and re- 
sponsibilities of a consumer 

demonstrate knowledge of the steps a consumer can take 
in Che event of the purchase of a defective product or 
service 

write letters of inquiry concerning the failure of an 
ordered product to arrive, the return of a defective pro- 
duct under warranty, an incorrect bill, et cetera 

write effective letters of complaint about the purchase 
of a defective product or service, the receipt of an in- 
accurate bill, et cetera, requesting or demanding that 
the company live up to its responsibility and .:ectify 
the problem 
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Chapter VI 

Suggestions for Research 
and Summary 

As pointed out in Chapters I and III of this paper, differing 
curricula do exist for differing groups of high school students. 
Sometimes differing sets of courses are drawn up for students of 
differing levels of ability. Another reason, also pointed out in 
Chapter I, is the different types of goals students may have set 
for themselves, so that college bound students do not take the 
same classes as non-college hcund students. Very little research 
appears to have been done, however, into the types of courses and 
course content appropriate to the differing needs and goals of 
these two groups, at least insofar as English is concerned. 

Of the two groups, the college bound students probably fare 
better under these conditions, for their teachers, administrators, 
and their teachers' and administrators' college professors all know 
what sorts of material they studied and needed for success in 
college. Whether or net any of these people know what sorts of 
English course material non-college bound students need is highly 
questionable, since none of them ended up being non-col] ege bound. 
They all have finished college at one time or another. 

Perhaps the most obvious solution to this problem is to simply 
ask terminal high school students several years after graduation 
what sorts of communications skills work have proved most bene- 
ficial to them and what sorts of material they would recommend be 
taught in high school English classes. A survey asking these 
questions could be prepared and given to graduates from a variety 
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of high schools serving a variety of populations (rural, suburban, 
urban, poor, middle class, et cetera) 

Another possibility is to ask employers what sorts of 
language skills they require or would like to see in holders of 
jobs that require no formal education after high school, though 
a good share of the language skills graduates would need probably 
would not be work-related. 

Be/ond that, research should be done to determine at what 
grade level a certain type of work is most appropriate. If sur- 
veys show that students should be taught how to fill out job 
applications or should go through a simulated job interview 
process, at what age and/or grade level is that type of work most 
appropriate? Should it be covered in ninth grade or saved till 
twelfth? If grammar or the media should be studied, when and 
how much? 

Whatever research is conducted in the future, however, the 
curriculum contained in this paper cannot yet benefit from it. 
This curriculum has been constructed to meet a need identified by 
the English teachers at Arenac Eastern High School. That need is 
for an English curriculum for non-college bound students at the 
school. A review of the literature, visits to four other high 
schools, and meetings of Arenac Eastern's English faculty yielded 
many ideas, some of which were discarded and others of which 
were molded i^^co the curriculum detailed in Chapter IV. Under 
this curriculum, communications skills work in each grade level 
is centered arc-nd four major areas of st.dy. In ninth and tenth 
grades, these are grammar and mechanics, literature and reading. 
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composition, and life skills. In eleventh grade, these are 
literature and reading, American Literature, composition, and 
life skills. Twelfth graders will study literature, the media, 
composition, and life skills. A set of goals and objectives was 
drawn up for each area of study in each grade level. 

Future research does need to be done, though, to determine 
just what sorts of material truly are appropriate to such a cur- 
riculum and to what grade levels. In the absence of such research, 
Arenac Eastern's English faculty hopes they will meet the needs of 
their students with the curriculum prepared here, for as John 
Maxwell has said, "Eighty per cent of what the public expects as 
fundamental learning after twelve years of schooling is the central 
subject matter of the English program." (29, p. 5) 
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GENERAL ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
FOR ARENAC EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 



GENERAL ENGLISH 9 

Grammar and Mechanics 
Literature and Reading 
Composition 
Life Skills 

GENERAL ENGLISH 10 

Grammar and Mechanics 
Literature and Reading 
Composition 
Life Skills 

GENERAL ENGLISH 11 

Literature and Reading 
American Literature 
Composition 
Life Skills 

GENERAL ENGLISH 12 

Literature 
Media 

Composition 
Life Skills 
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